CHAPTER  II. 

EDUCATION  IN  AUSTRALASIA. 


[For  previous  articles  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  see :  Secondary  Education  in 
Kc-v  Zealand,  by  Sir  Robert  Stout,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  Report  for  1890-91,  Yol.  1,  pp.  45-94.— Education  in 
Row  Zealand,  Report  for  1892-93,  Yol.  l,pp.  258-261.— Systems  of  Public  Education  in  Australia, 
2ffew  Zealand,  and  Tasmania,  Report  for  1897-98,  Yol.  1,  pp.  189-214.] 

TOPICAL  OUTLINE. 

Australia:  Population  and  leading  industries  of  the  five  divisions. — Proposed 
federation. — Educational  statistics,  current  and  comparative. — The  systems  of 
education:  Control;  sources  of  support ;  completeness  of  school  provision ;  com¬ 
pulsion;  secular  character  of  the  schools. — Historic  survey. — Particulars  from 
»  current  reports:  New  South  Wales;  Queensland;  South  Australia;  Victoria; 
<3  West  Australia. 

J^eio  Zealand:  Provisions  of  the  school  law  and  statistical  summaries:  Education, 
free,  secular,  and  compulsory;  local  control;  sources  of  school  fund;  course  of 
/  study  and  classification  of  pupils;  qualifications  and  salaries  of  teachers. — Pro- 
>  vision  for  special  classes:  Schools  for  the  deaf-mute;  for  the  blind;  for  the 
natives ;  for  vicious  and  unruly  children. — Manual  training  and  technical  instruc- 
'  tion. — Secondary  schools. — Superior  schools. — Libraries  and  learned  societies. — 

Statistics  of  illiteracy. 

Tasmania:  Summary  of  latest  official  report. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Area  and  population.-—  The  five  colonies  of  Australia  comprise  a  total 
area  of  2,946,691  square  miles  and  a  population  of  3,476,439,  as  esti¬ 
mated  June,  1897.  The  importance  of  these  particulars  in  a  survey  of 
the  educational  systems  of  the  colonies  will  be  better  understood  by 
the  separate  statement  for  each  colony,  as  shown  below : 


». 

Area, 

square 

miles. 

Population, 
J une  30, 
1897. 

Popula¬ 
tion  per 
square 
mile. 

1  .  New  Smith  Wales . . . _ . 

310,  700 
668,  497 
903,  690 

1,  311, 400 
422,  941 
356,  835 

4.  22 

'2  .  Queensland . . . 

.70 

.39 

S'-.  South  Australia . . 

f? Victoria . . . . . . 

87, 844 
975,  920 

1,  177,  444 
157,  819 

13.  4 

1  >.  W eat.  Australia . . _ . _ . 

.16 

</v  The  leading  industries  of  the  colonies — agriculture,  grazing,  and 
Ruining — imply  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  pertain  to  rural  life.  The  increase  of  the  urban  population 
Is,  however,  noticeable.  In  New  South  Wales  more  than  one  third  the 
people  (37  per  cent)  are  in  to  urns  of  above  9,000  inhabitants ;  Sydney, 
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tlie  capital,  has  410,000.  Of  the  population  of  Victoria  47  per  cent 
are  in  towns  having  each  more  than  20,000  inhabitants;  the  capital, 
Melbourne,  has  451,110. 

The  ratio  of  the  population  of  the  capital  to  the  total  population  of 
each  colony  is  as  follows : 


Capital. 

Population, 

1897. 

Patio  to 
total  pop¬ 
ulation. 

Melbourne  (Victoria,) . . . . . 

451, 110 
410, 000 
144,  350 
100,  913 
25,  000 

Per  cent. 

38.3 
31.2 

40.4 
21.1 
15.8 

Sydney  (New  South  Wales) . . . . - . . 

Adelaide  (South  Australia) . . . 

"Brisbane  (Queensland) . . . . . . . . . 

Perth  (West  Australia) . . . 

Under  the  conditions  of  population  here  indicated  the  difference 
between  urban  and  rural  schools  is  very  marked.  The  standards 
expressed  in  the  law  are  only  attainable  in  the  large  centers,  and  this 
is  so  clearly  recognized  that  special  adjustments  are  authorized  by  law 
for  isolated  communities  and  pioneer  settlements.  The  present  year 
promises  to  be  made  memorable  in  the  history  of  these  colonies  by  the 
final  adoption  of  articles  of  federation  and  the  establishment  of  a  com¬ 
mon  capital  in  New  South  Wales.  The  federation,  if  accomplished, 
will  naturally  have  a  tendency  to  unify  still  further  the  educational 
systems  of  the  separate  colonies,  which  are  already  alike  in  many 
essentials. 

The  principal  facts  in  the  current  record  of  the  public  school  systems, 
and  also  a  comparative  view  for  the  period  1890  to  1897,  are  here  pre¬ 
sented.  To  complete  the  summary  the  statistics  of  private  schools  and 
universities  are  also  given. 


Statistics  of  public  clay  schools,  1897. 


Year. 

Total 

enroll¬ 

ment. 

Average  attend¬ 
ance. 

Teachers. 

Expenditure. 

Number. 

Per 
cent  of 
enroll¬ 
ment. 

Men. 

Wom¬ 

en. 

Total. 

Total. 

Per  PeA 
capita  capita 
of  of 

enroll-  popvi- 
ment.  latioii. 

New  South  Wales  . 

1897 

226, 157 

148,381 

65.6 

a  2, 332 

52,110 

4,  442 

c  3,365,  042 

$14.87  '  $2.  5© 

Queensland . 

1897 

85,  229 

59, 748 

70.1 

d  825 

el,  000 

1,825 

1,  035,  742 

12.15  2.44 

South  Australia  . . . 

1897 

61,643 

41, 560 

67. 45 

/  404 

q  797 

1,201 

657,  920 

10.67  1. 84/ 

Victoria . 

1897 

210, 951 

140, 463 

69.5 

ft  1,802 

i2,  815 

4,  617 

£2,915,  690 

13.82  2. 47i 

W est  Australia. . . . 

1897 

12,  262 

8,  976 

73 

1 142 

m  234 

367 

279, 352 

22.78  |  1.77, 

a  Includes  299  pupils. 

5  Includes  660  pupil  teachers  and  67  industrial  teachers, 
c Includes  for  sites,  buildings,  etc.,  $412,659. 
d Includes  165  pupil  teachers. 
e  Includes  281  pupil  teachers. 

/Includes  18  pupil  teachers  and  8  monitors. 

(/Includes  128  pupil  teachers  and  149  monitors, 
ft  Includes  372  pupil  teachers  and  72  monitors. 
i  Includes  175  pupil  teachers  and  403  sewing  mistresses. 
k Includes  for  permanent  improvements,  $63,674.50. 

I  Includes  5  pupil  teachers  and  5  monitors, 
m Includes  44  pupil  teachers,  22  monitors,  43  sewing  mistresses. 
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Comparative  view  of  school  enrollment,  1890-1897 . 


Enrollment. 

Average  attendance. 

1890. 

1897. 

1890. 

1897. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  popula¬ 
tion. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  popula¬ 
tion. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  enroll¬ 
ment. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  enroll¬ 
ment. 

New  South  Wales  . 

195, 241 

17.  24 

226, 157 

17.24 

116, 665 

59.  75 

148, 381 

65.6 

Queensland . 

72,  375 

18.  38 

85, 229 

18.  02 

40,  836 

56.5 

59,  748 

70.1 

South  Australia  . . . 

44,  804 

13.  98 

61,  643 

17.27 

27,  552 

61.  49 

41,  560 

67.4 

Victoria . 

204,  497 

17.5 

210,  951 

17.9 

133,  768 

65.  4 

140,  463 

66. 49 

West  Australia. . . . 

5,014 

10.07 

12,  262 

7.76 

3,818 

76. 14 

8,  976 

73 

Tabular  view  of  private  schools,  universities,  and  colleges. 


■  Province. 

Private  schools. 

Teachers. 

Universities. 

Affiliated 
schools  or 
colleges. 

Number. 

Enroll¬ 

ment. 

Number. 

Number. 

Students. 

Number. 

[New  South  Wales . 

[Queensland . 

893 

175 

232 

1,157 

55, 000 
10, 570 
11, 458 
63,  270 

3,057 

553 

a  1 

454 

(South  Australia . 

1 

1 

* 

[Victoria . 

3,084 

b  129 

3 

a  Also  three  theological  colleges  and  one  college  for  women. 
b  Also  6C8  students  attending  lectures.  Three  colleges  or  schools  are  affiliated. 


THE  SlrSTEMS  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

Control  of  the  systems. — The  control  of  education  in  each  of  the 
colonies  is  vested  in  a  minister  appointed  for  this  particular  interest  or 
combining  it  with  some  closely  allied  interest ;  thus  in  New  South 
Wales  the  minister  of  education  has  charge  also  of  industry ;  in 
South  Australia  education  and  agriculture  are  combined.  To  the 
chief  officer  is  consigned  not  only  the  general  administration  of  the 
system  but  also  its  local  direction.  He  decides  as  to  the  establishment 
of  school  districts  and  schools  and  controls  the  school  funds  and  prop¬ 
erties.  In  Yictoria  and  New  South  Wales  appointments  of  teachers 
and  inspectors  emanate  from  a  civil  service  board;  in  the  other 
colonies  they  are  made  by  the  minister. 

Local  boards  of  advice  are  constituted  by  election  (in  Queensland 
appointed  by  the  Governor),  and  their  representatives  carry  great 
weight  in  respect  to  the  school  affairs  of  their  several  districts,  but  the 
authority  remains  in  every  case  with  the  minister. 

Sources  of  support.— In  all  the  colonies  the  schools  are  supported  by 
appropriations  from  the  public  treasury;  instruction  is  gratuitous 
excepting  in  New  South  Wales,  where  a  weekly  fee  is  required  of  3d. 
per  child,  but  not  to  exceed  Is.  in  all  for  the  children  of  one  family. 
Power  is  given,  however,  to  the  minister  or  the  local  board  to  remit 
the  fees  in  cases  where  the  parents  are  unable  to  bear  the  charge. 

Completeness  of  school  provision. — The  classes  of  schools  recognized 
in  the  several  laws  give  evidence  -of  the  widely  different  conditions 
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under  which  the  schools  of  different  districts  are  maintained  and  also 
the  efforts  to  adjust  the  school  provision  to  these  varying  conditions. 

The  typical  school  is  called  simply  the  public  or  State  school.  It 
must  maintain  a  certain  average  enrollment  and  must  be  kept  in  session 
the  full  time.  There  are  also  provisional  schools,  that  is,  schools  which 
may  be  kept  open  for  the  full  time  annually,  but  whose  average  enroll¬ 
ment  is  below  the  standard,  and  half-time  schools  in  districts  where  the 
number  of  children  is  too  small  to  justify  the  expense  of  a  full-time 
school.  In  such  cases  a  teacher  is  appointed  for  two  or  more  districts, 
and  holds  the  school  in  each  on  alternate  days  or  for  a  half  session  each 
day,  according  to  the  distance  to  be  traveled.  House-to-house  schools 
have  also  been  recognized  as  a* temporary  expedient.  The  plan  of  con¬ 
veying  children  at  public  expense  from  isolated  districts  to  a  central 
school  has  been  recently  adopted  and  is  gradually  superseding  that  of 
special  and  half-time  schools.  In  Victoria  this  plan  is  extensively! 
employed  and  has  virtually  eliminated  the  half-time  schools.  Night! 
schools,  and  in  some  of  the  colonies  infant  schools,  complete  the  public! 
provision  for  popular  education.  I 

Comjmlsory  attendance. — Attendance  upon  school  is  compulsory  foil 
all  children  of  legal  school  age  (this  varies  in  the  several  colonies,  as 
shown  in  the  detailed  statements)  unless  they  are  educated  privately 
or  exempt  by  law. 

Secular  character  of  the  schools. — In  Victoria  and  Queensland  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  are  strictly  secular;  in  South  Australia  unsectarian  religious 
instruction  is  allowed;  in  New  South  Wales  and  West  Australia  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  religious  instruction  in  the  schools  at  an  hour  when 
children  may  be  withdrawn  if  their  parents  object  to  their  presence. 

Historic  stages. — In  their  development  up  to  the  present  state  the 
systems  of  education  in  these  colonies  have  passed  through  the  same 
phases  as  that  of  England,  but  they  have  more  easily  thrown  off  the 
restraints  of  the  earlier  stage.  The  first  attempts  to  establish  schools 
were  made  by  religious  denominations  and  the  first  public  effort  in  this 
direction  was  in  the  form  of  appropriations  to  the  managers  of  such 
schools.  New  South  Wales,  whose  history  as  a  colony  begins  with  a 
penal  settlement  in  1788,  had  increased  its  white  population  to  6,000 
by  1800.  For  fifty  years  the  Government  did  nothing  in  respect  to 
popular  education.  In  1834,  the  year  after  the  English  Parliament 
made  its  first  appropriation  for  elementary  schools,  the  government  of 
New  South  Wales  allowed  a  grant  for  the  same  purpose.  The  money 
was  to  be  distributed  to  the  heads  of  the  religious  bodies  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  amounts  they  were  expending  for  education.  In  1839  a 
grant  was  made  to  provide  undenominational  schools  for  those  who 
preferred  them.  The  first  school  law,  passed  in  1848,  made  equal  pro¬ 
vision  for  State  and  denominational  schools  and  constituted  separate 
boards  of  control  for  each.  The  school  law  of  I860  abolished  the  dual 
control,  placing  all  the  schools  under  a  single  board  called  the  couucil 
of  education. 
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It  was  not  until  1880  that  State  aid  to  denominational  schools  was 
discontinued.  The  education  law  of  that  year  constituted  the  system 
as  it  is  now  operating,  created  a  minister  of  education,  and  gave  him  full 
authority  in  respect  to  the  schools.  In  the  colonies  that  have  been 
formed  from  the  original  area  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria  (1851), 
Queensland  (1854),  there  has  been  a  similar  transition  from  denomina¬ 
tional  to  State  schools. 

In  Victoria  a  State  system  was  established  as  early  as  1873.  The 
present  law,  which  created  a  ministry  of  education,  was  passed  in  1890. 
In  Queensland  the  dual  system  of  national  and  denominational  schools 
continued  until  1875,  when  the  present  law  was  passed.  This  law  cre¬ 
ated  a  department  of  public  instruction,  to  be  controlled  by  one  of  the 
Crown  ministers,  and  provided  that  State  aid  to  denominational  schools 
should  not  continue  after  December  31, 1880.  Since  that  date  parochial 
schools,  excepting  those  belonging  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  have 
ceased  to  exist. 

South  Australia  was  declared  a  colony  in  1830,  and  in  1847  the  first 
school  law  was  passed.  It  was  followed  by  the  law  of  1851,  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  State  system  by  grants-in-aid  for  the  erection  of 
school  buildings  and  for  the  salaries  of  teachers.  The  law  of  1875 
organized  a  secular  compulsory  school  system  to  be  controlled  by  a 
responsible  minister  of  education.  The  amending  act  of  1878  extended 
the  authority  of  the  minister,  and  that  of  1891  abolished  fees  in  all 
State  schools. 

The  settlement  of  West  Australia  began  in  1829,  but  its  growth  was 
very  slow  until  1850,  at  which  date  the  colony  numbered  about  0,000 
inhabitants.  The  census  of  1859  showed  great  increase,  the  popula¬ 
tion  having  risen  to  14,837.  The  earliest  schools,  as  in  the  other  colo¬ 
nies,  were  established  by  the  churches,  and  the  school  law  passed  in 
1871  provided  that  both  government  and  denominational  schools  should 
receive  public  grants  upon  specified  conditions.  The  amending  law  of 
1893  vested  the  control  of  the  system  in  a  minister;  that  of  1894  made 
school  attendance  compulsory  upon  all  children,  unless  they  receive 
efficient  instruction  at  home  or  live  more  than  3  miles  distant  from 
a  school;  the  amending  law  of  1895  provided  for  the  discontinuance  of 
grants  to  denominational  schools  after  the  1st  day  of  January,  1S9G. 

PARTICULARS  FROM  CURRENT  REPORTS. 

Considering  each  colony  separately,  the  following  details  from  the 
latest  official  reports,  covering  the  year  1897,  are  of  interest. 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

School  attendance. — In  addition  to  the  enrollment  in  public  elementary 
schools  (226,157),  there  were  1,558  pupils  in  attendance  at  other  state 
schools,  classified  as  follows: 


The  Sydney  Grammar  School .  532 

The  industrial  schools .  737 

The  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind .  118 

The  reformatory  schools .  171 


Total .  .  1,  558 


From  the  returns  of  private  schools  it  is  estimated  that  they  enrolled 
55,000  pupils.  Thus  of  347,044  children  in  the  colony  between  the  ages 
of  4  and  15  years  227,713  attended  State  schools  and  55,000  attended 
private  schools,  while  the  remainder,  64,331,  received  instruction  at 
home,  had  completed  their  education,  or  were  untaught. 

It  appears  further  that  61,727  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14 
years  failed  to  complete  the  minimum  attendance  of  seventy  days  required 
by  law  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  but  in  738  cases  only  was  the 
law  set  in  motion.  The  parents  of  3,554  were  cautioned,  while  in  the 
remaining  cases  satisfactory  explanations  were  furnished  or  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  were’  not  such  as  to  render  any  action  necessary.  In  a 
large  number  of  instances  pupils  had  obtained  certificates  by  examina¬ 
tion,  and  were  thus  legally  exempt. 

For  the  second  half  year  the  number  between  the  compulsory  ages 
who  did  not  attend  seventy  days  was  45,560.  In  856  cases  legal  action 
was  taken  and  cautions  were  sent  to  parents  in  2,543  cases. 

The  enrollment  in  public  schools  includes  577  pupils  in  the  five  public 
high  schools,  whose  course  is  preparatory  to  the  university.  The 
expenditure  for  these  schools  was  $31,091,  of  which  the  state  provided 
$21,090,  the  balance  being  met  by  fees.  The  state  provides  a  certain 
number  of  scholarship  funds  to  be  competed  for  by  students  who  have 
completed  the  course  of  the  high  schools.  These  are  available  in 
secondary  schools  of  higher  grade  or  in  the  university. 

The  progress  in  technical  education  in  the  colony  is  summarized  as 
follows : 

Technical  education  in  public  schools — drawing . — One  hundred  and 
fifty- two  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  pupils  were  examined  in 
this  subject,  of  whom  124,208,  or  81  per  cent,  satisfied  the  standard. 
In  203  departments  in  the  metropolitan  and  submetropolitan  districts 
visited  by  the  superintendent  of  drawing  45,746  pupils  were  present 
at  examination ;  80.4  per  cent  of  these  were  found  to  reach  the  standard. 

Manual  training.— Eight  workshops  were  in  existence  in  1897,  which 
afforded  instruction  to  the  pupils  of  24  schools.  The  total  enrollment 
of  these  classes,  including  students  in  training  for  teachers7  places, 
was  634.  Of  these  415  presented  themselves  tor  examination  and  375 
passed. 
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Cookery. — Tlie  number  of  schools  in  operation  in  1897  was  12,  with 
an  enrollment  of  880  pupils.  Of  this  .number  773  presented  themselves 
for  examination,  of  whom  748,  or  97  per  cent,  were  successful. 

Needlework. — Fifty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  one  girls 
were  examined  in  needlework,  of  whom  49,920,  or  89  per  cent,  passed  the 
standard.  In  the  Metropolitan  district  90  schools,  representing  14,539 
children,  were  examined  by  the  directress,  who  reported  satisfactory 
progress. 

Scientific  and  technical  education. — A  comparative  statement  of  the 
total  enrollment  of  students  of  the  colleges  and  branch  schools  for  the 
years  1890  and  1897  is  given  below : 


1896. 

1897. 

Sydney  Technical  College . 

3,  302 

3,  678 
726 

Suburban  classes . . . 

578 

Cou  nty  classes . . . 

2,  285 
954 

2.  342 

Classes  connected  with  public  schools . . . __ 

'912 

Tnl  nl  . . . . . . . . . . . . 

7, 119 

7,658 

Deducting  from  this  enrollment  all  cases  where  students  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  more  than  one  class,  the  number  of  individuals  attending  the 
classes  was  5,848,  as  against  5,390  for  last  year.  The  average  weekly 
attendance  was  3,983,  giving  an  increase  over  1890  of  205. 

The  students  examined  at  the  end  of  the  year  numbered  2,702,  of 
whom  1,923,  or  71.1  per  cent,  were  successful;  in  1890  there  were  2,576 
examined,  1,822  of  whom,  or  70.7  per  cent,  passed.  At  the  technologi¬ 
cal  examinations  of  “The  City  and  Guild  of  London  Institute/7  held 
in  April  last,  35  students  of  the  technical  colleges  were  examined,  of 
whom  28  passed.  Two  candidates  in  plumbing  and  one  in  telegraphy 
obtained  first-class  honors,  whilst  two  in  plumbing,  one  in  telegraphy, 
and  one  in  electric  lighting  obtained  second-class  honors.  Seven  of 
the  candidates  also  passed  the  practical  examination  in  plumbers7 
work. 

The  teaching  staff  comprises  85  persons,  viz,  13  lecturers  in  charge 
of  departments,  5  resident  masters  in  charge  of  branch  schools,  30 
teachers,  12  assistant  teachers,  and  19  teachers  in  charge  of  classes 
remunerated  by  pupils7  fees  only.  As  in  former  years,  lectures  upon 
technical  subjects  have  been  delivered  by  the  officers  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  various  centers  of  population. 

The  new  buildings  at  Bathurst  are  rapidly  approaching  completion, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  college  will  be  ready  for  the  reception  of 
students  very  shortly. 

The  superintendent  states  that  much  original  and  important  eco¬ 
nomic  work  was  done  during  the  year  in  connection  with  the  technologi¬ 
cal  museum,  which,  it  is  anticipated,  will  lead  to  the  opening  up  of 
new  commercial  avenues  by  the  utilization  of  indigenous  vegetable 

products. 
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Great  interest  continues  to  be  taken  in  tbe  country  museums,  as  is 
shown  by  the  large  number  of.  specimens  received  locally.  In  May 
last  a  new  museum  at  Albury  was  formally  opened. 

The  Technological  Museum  was  visited  by  224,981  persons.  The  total 
expenditure  on  technical  education  during  1897  amounted  to  $19,435. 

QUEENSLAND. 

School  attendance. — TVith  respect  to  the  enforcement  of  the  compul¬ 
sory  attendance  law,  the  report  states  that  1,637  children  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  15  and  living  within  reach  of  a  school  are  not  educated 
up  to  the  standard  required  by  the  law  and  are  not  attending  any 
school.  This  is  66  less  than  the  number  reported  in  1896. 

The  number  of  children  reported  as  not  attending  school  the  mini¬ 
mum  number  of  days  required  by  the  education  act — that  is  to  say,  60 
in  the  half  year — was  9,422  in  the  half  year  ending  June,  and  7,968  in 
the  half  year  ending  December — a  decrease  of  388  defaulters  in  the 
first  half  year  and  of  652  in  the  second  half  year.  Besides  the  enroll¬ 
ment  in  public  schools  (85,229)  there  were  1,616  children  supported  by 
the  State  in  orphanages.  The  State  makes  some  provision  by  scholar¬ 
ship  funds  for  the  continued  education  in  secondary  schools  of  pupils 
from  the  public  schools.  The  number  holding  such  scholarships  in  1897 
was  257. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

School  attendance. — Effects  of  compulsion.  From  the  official  report 
it  appears  that  of  the  children  subject  to  the  compulsory  law  (ages 
between  7  and  13),  86.5  per  cent  attended  in  1897  the  thirty-five  days 
required  by  law,  11.62  per  cent  were  excused  for  satisfactory  reasons, 
and  1.88  per  cent  were  cases  of  neglect. 

State  scholarships. — The  Government  makes  a  limited  provision  for 
the  continued  education  of  elementary  pupils  in  secondary  schools  and 
the  university  by  means  of  scholarship  funds  open  to  competition.  For 
the  years  reviewed  there  were  19  holders  of  State  scholarships  in  the 
advanced  school  for  girls  and  9  pursuing  university  courses. 

Schools  of  agriculture  and  of  domestic  industry. — The  establishment  of 
a  secondary  school  of  agriculture  is  an  interesting  fact  in  the  year’s 
record. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  other  schools  of  this  class,  and  in 
course  of  time  a  complete  system  of  practical  secondary  education  for 
boys  will  be  formed  on  these  lines  throughout  the  colony.  A  house¬ 
keeping  school  for  girls  of  secondary  school  age  has  also  been  organ¬ 
ized  in  connection  with  one  of  the  city  schools,  which  will  serve  as  a 
model  for  other  similar  institutions. 

General  advance  is  noted  in  drawing,  manual  training,  and  agricul¬ 
tural  teaching. 

Woman  inspector. — The  experiment  was  made  during  the  year  of 
appointing  a  woman  on  the  staff  of  inspectors. 
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VICTORIA. 

School  attendance. — In  addition  to  the  attendance  upon  public  day 
schools,  as  shown  in  the  tables,  the  returns  of  private  schools  give  an 
enrollment  of  47,651  pupils.  There  were  also  293  children  in  the  reform¬ 
atories  and  schools  for  neglected  children. 

It  appears  that  of  the  total  number  of  children  of  the  compulsory 
age  (6-13),  60.4  per  cent  fulfilled  the  requirements  by  attendance  upon 
public  or  private  schools,  and  9.7  per  cent  were  exempt.  Of  the 
remainder,  one-fourth  were  dealt  with  according  to  the  law,  and  as  to 
the  balance,  no  specific  information  w*as  obtained. 

Provision  for  conveying  children  to  central  schools. — With  respect  to 
the  plan  of  conveying  children  from  remote  districts  to  central  schools, 
the  report  says : 

Under  the  system  of  conveyance  253  schools  have  been  closed  np  to 
the  30th  of  June  last.  There  are  besides  several  instances  where, 
instead  of  establishing  new  schools,  the  educational  requirements  have 
been  met  by  conveyance. 

In  the  case  of  closed  schools  the  saving,  after  allowing  for  those 
schools  which  would  of  necessity  have  been  closed  in  consequence  of 
paucity  of  attendance,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  conveyance,  amounts 
to  about  $74,000. 

The  attendance  of  the  children  whom  this  system  provides  for  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  characterized  by  remarkable  regularity,  and  the  system  has 
become  so  popular  that  applications  are  constantly  being  received  to 
be  brought  under  its  provisions. 

The  payments  for  conveyance  are  restricted  as  hitherto  to  (a)  cases 
where  schools  are  closed  through  low  average  attendance  and  (6)  appli¬ 
cations  where  the  number  of  children  would  warrant  the  department 
in  establishing  a  school.  Under  the  plan  of  combining  schools,  no  fewer 
than  81  schools  have  been  made  adjuncts  of  more  central  and  more 
important  schools  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  actual  saving  realized  in  connection  with  the  schools  that  have 
thus  been  dealt  with  amounted  for  the  year  to  $185,000. 

Industrial  and  technical  education. — Movements  are  in  progress  for 
the  introduction  of  cookery  into  the  schools  for  girls  and  for  courses  of 
instruction  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  elementary  schools  for  pupils 
who  propose  to  enter  mining  schools  or  agricultural  colleges.  Grants 
in  aid  were  continued  during  the  past  year  to  the  18  schools  of  mines 
and  technical  schools.  The  total  expenditure  for  these  schools 
amounted  to  $60,000. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

Efforts  to  improve  school  attendance — the  compulsory  law. — The  official 
report  of  Western  Australia  says  with  respect  to  compulsion  that  an 
attempt  has  been  made  during  the  year  to  enforce  the  law  more  fairly 
and  uniformly  throughout  the  settled  parts  of  the  colony,  and  in  the 
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latter  the  staff  lias  been  strengthened,  and  consequently  more  inspe  c- 
tion  work  has  been  carried  out.  In  a  young  country  there  must  be 
many  small  schools  in  distant  and  expensive  places,  and  the  fact  that 
these  are  necessarily  very  costly  must  always  be  remembered.  The 
most  expensive  of  all  the  schools  are  the  half-time  schools,  where  the 
cost  per  head  of  average  attendance  is  $30.  The  next  are  the  little 
provisional  schools,  where  the  cost  is  $26.50;  and  then  come  the  gold¬ 
fields  and  other  special  schools,  where  the  cost  is  $20.36.  In  the  ordi¬ 
nary  State  schools  the  average  cost  is  only  $16.08.  As  a  set-off  against 
the  increased  cost  of  these  smaller  schools?  it  is  satisfactory  to  note 
that  the  attendance  in  the  half-time  and  provisional  schools  is  better 
than  in  the  State  schools  and  special  schools,  being  80  per  cent  in  the 
half-time  schools  and  82  per  cent  in  the  provisional  schools,  compared 
with  74  per  cent  in  the  State  schools  and  68  per  cent  in  the  special 
schools.  The  low  attendance  in  special  schools — which  are,  as  shown 
above,  costly  to  the  department — would  seem  to  point  to  the  necessity 
of  compulsory  officers  on  the  gold  fields  so  that  the  department  may, 
by  a  little  further  expenditure,  get  more  value  for  its  money. 

Defects  in  the  law. — The  Inspector-General  points  out  the  following 
defects  in  the  compulsory  law :  (a)  There  is  no  provision  for  scheduling 
or  taking  a  census  frequently  of  children  of  school  age,  so  that  with  a 
very  fluctuating  population  many  children  do  not  come  under  the  com¬ 
pulsory  officer’s  notice  at  all.  (h)  There  is  no  right  of  entry  into  private 
schools  to  see  if  children  are  attending  and  no  return  of  attendance 
furnished  by  them.  This  enables  parents  to  withdraw  their  children 
from  Government  schools  and  nominally  enroll  them  in  private  schools 
with  the  intention  of  breaking  the  law.  Eeturns  of  attendance  ought 
to  be  furnished,  and  the  Government  should  also  have  the  right  of 
inspecting  all  private  schools  to  see  that  they  are  efficient  and  sanitary, 
(e)  There  are  no  provisions  for  preventing  juvenile  labor.  Factories 
are  springing  up  and  there  should  at  once  be  legislation  preventing 
the  employment  of  children  under  14.  ( d )  Prosecutions  are  beset  with 

difficulties:  (1)  Some  magistrates  insist  on  the  teacher  being  present 
to  prove  attendances — a  most  unnecessary  requirement.  (2)  The  officers 
have  to  wait  for  the  quarterly  returns  before  prosecuting,  though  they 
may  know  the  parent  is  defying  the  law.  With  some  parents  the  only 
course  is  to  prosecute  repeatedly  until  the  child  is  regularly  sent.  (3) 
Fo  doctor’s  certificate  or  even  parent’s  written  statement  of  illness  to 
the  teacher  is  required.  A  parent  may,  therefore,  send  word  that  the 
child  is  ill  and  plead  this  message  as  a  reason  for  absence  to  the  mag¬ 
istrate  when  there  has  been  no  foundation  in  fact  for  the  excuse.  A 
bill  embodying  his  suggestions  has  been  presented  to  Parliament. 

The  teaching  force.— With  respect  to  the  teaching  service,  the  report 
says  further :  Larger  attendances  in  the  schools,  bringing  with  them 
larger  classes  under  individual  teachers,  should  eventually  effect  a 
considerable  economy;  but  with  this  enlargement  of  classes  arises  the 
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necessity  to  insist  on  higher  qualifications  for  the  teaching  staff.  It  is 
needful,  therefore,  to  offer  more  adequate  salaries.  In  the  present 
regulations  the  salaries  range  for  head  teachers  from  $450  to  $1,400 
male  and  from  $300  to  $1,120  female  (though  in  the  central  boys7  and 
girls7  schools  in  Perth  this  amount  is  exceeded,  as  the  circumstances 
are  exceptional).  In  provisional  schools  lower  salaries  may  be  paid. 
The  salaries  of  assistants  range  from  $450  to  $875  male  and  $300  to 
$700  female.  There  are  many  more  in  the  lower  grades  than  in  the 
higher,  and  the  average  salary  of  adult  teachers  is  $575.  It  will  be 
seen  that  in  a  country  where  the  cost  of  living  is  so  high  the  salary  is, 
in  many  cases,  too  small.  The  difficulty  that  this  department  has  in 
preparing  its  estimates  for  the  coming  year  is  evidenced  by  this  item 
alone;  for,  supposing,  as  last  year,  the  children  increased  by  3,000, 
allowing  50  children  to  a  teacher  (which  is  the  outside  number  that  can 
be  given  to  an  individual),  at  the  average  salary  named,  an  increase  of 
$35,000  will  be  required  upon  the  estimates  for  salaries  alone.  It  is, 
however,  necessary,  if  a  sound  education  is  to  be  given  that  the  best 
men  and  women  that  can  be  found  should  be  chosen.  As  has  been  said, 
good  education  is  a  wise  national  investment.  The  State  must  there¬ 
fore  be  prepared  to  see  that  the  quality  of  the  education  given  is' as 
high  as  possible.  It  has  become  essential  that  there  should  be  greater 
facilities  given  to  the  teachers  tor  self-improvement,  and  the  training 
college,  so  long  promised,  should  be  established  as  soon  as  possible. 
Only  in  this  way  will  it  be  possible  for  the  young  western  Australians 
who  are  growing  up,  to  qualify  themselves  for  taking  part  in  school 
teaching,  while  those  who  have  been  in  the  service  for  a  long  time 
need  further  opportunities  for  learning  the  latest  methods. 

Teachers 7  association. — The  teachers7  association,  formed  early  in  the 
year,  is  welcomed  by  the  Department  as  a  very  valuable  auxiliary,  and 
that  body  should  help,  by  the  practical  experience  of  its  members,  to 
greatly  improve  the  general  efficiency  of  the  teaching  staff.  In  this 
work  the  inspectors  must  also  take  a  large  part;  and  to  insure  a  greater 
continuity  in  their  work,  by  enabling  a  better  comparison  of  one  year’s 
results  with  another,  the  colony  has  now  been  divided  into  four  dis¬ 
tricts,  for  which  the  four  inspectors  will  be  responsible. 

EDUCATION  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Population  (census  1896)  754,016,  or,  excluding  39,854  natives,  714,162. 

Public  schools  and  school  attendance . — Under  the  school  law,  or,  as  the 
title  reads,  “  Education  act77  of  1877,  the  public  schools  of  Hew  Zealand 
are  free  and  secular.  The  compulsory  clauses  of  this  law  were  repealed 
by  the  school  attendance  law  of  1894,  which  made  the  requirements  as 
to  school  attendance  more  stringent,  extended  them  to  the  children  of 
the  aboriginal  Maoris,  and empowered  the  education  boards  to  appoint 
truant  officers  for  the  more  complete  enforcement  of  the  law. 

The  law  also  authorizes  the  issuing  of  good  attendance  certificates. 
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These  certificates  are  of  two  classes — the  liigest  is  issued  to  all  pupils 
of  the  public  schools  who  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  are  present  at 
every  session  of  the  school  in  their  respective  districts;  the  lower  class 
certificate  is  issued  to  all  pupils  who  for  a  like  period  are  not  absent 
more  than  five  times. 

The  official  report  for  1898  shows  that  for  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1897,  there  were  in  operation  1,585  public  schools,  an  increase  of 
53  over  the  preceding  year.  It  appears  that  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  schools  is  more  rapid  than  in  the  number  of  pupils. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  school  was  less  than  70,  and  the 
number  of  schools  with  less  than  25  pupils  was  increased  during  the 
year  by  55,  or  more  than  the  total  increase  in  the  number  of  schools. 

The  enrollment  in  these  schools  for  the  year  was  132,197,  an  increase 
of  1,180  over  1896,  and  comprising  18.5  per  cent  of  the  white  popula¬ 
tion.  The  average  attendance  was  for  boys,  57,504;  for  girls,  53,019; 
total,  110,993,  an  increase  of  2,017  over  the  preceding  year.  This 
average  was  83.9  per  cent  of  the  enrollment.  These  numbers  indicate 
a  high  degree  of  success  in  enforciug  school  attendance.  The  teaching 
staff  numbered  3,628,  of  whom  1,456  were  men  and  2,172  women.  There 
wefe  also  183  sewing  mistresses  employed. 

The  enrollment  above  given  includes  2,280  Maori  children  in  attend¬ 
ance  upon  the  ordinary  schools.  In  addition  there  wTere  74  village 
schools  for  natives,  attended  by  2,864  pupils  and  maintaining  an  average 
attendance  of  77£  per  cent,  and  in  the  four  boarding  schools  for  Maoris 
263  pupils,  of  whom  73  were  Government  pupils  maintained  at  public 
expense. 

The  expenditure  for  public  education  amounted  to  $2,400,182. 

Administration  of  the  system. — The  control  of  the  system  of  education 
is  centralized  in  one  of  the  Crown  ministers  who  is  designated  by  the 
governor  of  the  colony  to  the  special  duties  of  the  education  depart¬ 
ment.  The  governor  also  appoints  a  secretary  for  the  department  and 
school  inspectors. 

The  colony  is  divided  into  thirteen  educational  districts,  in  each  of 
which  an  education  board  of  nine  members  is  constituted. 

These  boards  have  the  power  to  form  school  districts  in  their  respective 
divisions,  to  establish  and  maintain  schools,  appoint  and  remove  teach¬ 
ers  and  school  officers,  and  to  receive  and  disburse  the  school  income 
of  their  respective  areas. 

In  each  local  school  district  there  is  a  school  committee  of  five  to  nine 
persons  elected  by  the  householders.  These  local  committees  elect  the 
members  of  the  district  boards. 

Thus  while  the  unit  of  local  control  is  the  area  included  under  a  dis¬ 
trict  board,  the  local  school  committees  have  great  power,  a%  they  virtu¬ 
ally  determine  the  composition  of  the  boards.  The  number  of  school 
districts  is  increased  as  conditions  require.  In  1893  they  numbered 
1,075  and  the  local  committees  included  7,525  members;  thus  of  the  male 
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population  above  25  years  of  age  one  in  every  twenty  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  school  committee.  Objection  is  made  to  this  system  because  a 
committee  representing  a  very  small  or  sparsely  settled  school  district 
has  just  the  same  voice  in  the  election  as  a  committee  representing  a 
larger  district.  The  following  criticism  of  the  system  by  tbe  president 
of  the  Otago  Educational  Institute  makes  this  weakness  very  clear. 
He  says : 

To  elect  the  117  members  of  our  13  education  boards  is,  perhaps,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  duty  these  local  bodies  have  to  discharge.  Each  committee,  representing  gen¬ 
erally  one  school,  has  the  right  to  give  one  vote  to  each  or  any  of  three  candidates 
for  the  positions  vacated  by  three  members  of  the  boards  retiring  annually.  At 
once  this  places  an  enormous  power  in  the  hands  of  school  committees.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  of  1,302  schools  in  New  Zealand  no  fewer  than  840  have  an  average 
attendance  of  under  50  pupils,  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  the  choice  of  men  to 
serve  as  members  of  our  education  boards  may  really  be  in  the  hands  of  a  very  small 
section  of  the  community.  To  illustrate  my  meaning,  I  may  state  that  of  202  schools 
in  Otago  122  have  an  average  attendance  of  under  50  pupils,  57  under  25,  39  under 
20,  and  21  under  15.  Taldng  the  21  smallest  schools,  I  find  that  they  average  11.6 
pupils  each.  Now,  any  four  such  schools  with  a  total  average  attendance  of  46 
pupils  possess  the  same  voting  power  in  electing  members  to  our  education  boards 
as,  say,  George  street,  Albany  street,  Kaikorai,  and  High  street  schools  with  a  total 
average  attendance  of  2,696,  or  nearly  60  times  as  many  children.  This  is  manifestly 
unfair,  and  has  led  to  such  abuses,  especially  in  the  smaller  education  districts,  as 
establishing  schools  where  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  them,  pulling  down  old 
schools  to  be  replaced  by  new  ones,  when  the  old  ones  might  last  for  years,  making 
unnecessary  additions  to  schools  and  residences,  and  other  extravagances.  As  three 
members  of  each  board  retire  annually,  and  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  committees, 
they  dare  not,  if  they  wish  to  be  reelected,  move  in  the  direction  of  any  reform,  if 
such  reform  be  not  agreeable  to  the  committees  of  these  very  small  schools.  This  is 
not  a  desirable  state  of  things,  and  any  plan  to  remedy  this  defect  in  our  act  should 
be  welcomed. 

The  local  committees  have  the  management  of  educational  matters 
within  the  school  district,  subject  to  the  general  supervision  and  control 
of  the  board  and  to  inspection  by  a  Government  inspector.  The  law 
provides  that — 

Every  committee  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  board  of  the  district  within  which 
the  school  district  is,  previously  obtained,  provide,  by  building  or  otherwise,  school- 
houses,  and  may  improve,  enlarge,  and  fit  up  any  such  schoolhouses,  and  supply 
apparatus  and  everything  necessary  for  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  provided  by 
them,  and  such  proportion  of  the  cost  of  providing,  fitting  up,  improving,  and 
keeping  in  repair  such  schoolhouses  as  may  be  prescribed  by  such  board  shall  be 
defrayed  by  the  committee  out  of  the  school  fund,  and  the  remainder  (if  any)  of 
such  cost  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  board  of  the  district  within  which  the  school  is 
situated,  by  and  out  of  any  moneys  at  their  disposal. 

The  committee  may  from  time  to  time,  with  the  apx>*roval  of  the  board,  appoint 
teachers  of  sowing  for  any  school  under  its  control. 

On  the  ax>plication  of  the  committee,  the  board  of  the  district  may  select,  pur¬ 
chase,  lease,  or  acquire  a  suitable  site  or  sites  for  a  schoolhouse,  and  the  board,  if 
it  shall  so  think  fit,  shall  require  that  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  cost  of  such 
purchase  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  school  committee  out  of  the  school  fund. 

The  committee,  with  the  approval  of  the  board,  may  establish  savings  banks  for 
the  use  of  children  attending  the  school. 
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Public  school  funds—  The  funds  available  for  the  public  schools  con¬ 
sist  of  the  board  fund  and  the  school  fund.  The  former  comprises  (1) 
grants  from  the  consolidated  fund,  (2)  rents  and  profits  derived  from 
property  or  endowments  vested  in  the  board,  (3)  special  endowments  or 
grants  for  particular  purposes,  (4)  special  fees  for  higher  education, 
(5)  any  other  moneys  which  the  board  may  receive  from  donations,  sub¬ 
scriptions,  or  otherwise. 

The  school  fund,  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  committees, 
consists  of: 

(1)  Moneys  granted  out  of  the  hoard  fund. 

(2)  Donations,  subscriptions,  and  all  other  moneys  which  may  be  granted  to  the 
committee  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

The  two  funds  are  paid  into  such  bank  as  the  district  board  appoints 
to  an  account  called  “The  education  board  account,”  and  no  moneys 
are  drawn  out  of  the  bank  except  by  authority  of  the  board.  The 
moneys  are  paid  out  by  check,  signed  by  the  treasurer  and  by  such 
other  members  of  the  board  as  that  body  may  authorize. 

The  accounts  of  the  boards  therefore  comprise  the  whole  expenditure 
for  the  schools. 

The  expenditure  for  1897  will  be  found  tabulated  below. 

Studies  and  classification  of  pupils.— The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the 
public  schools,  as  required  by  the  law,  are: 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar  and  composition,  geography,  his¬ 
tory,  elementary  science  and  drawing,  object  lessons,  vocal  music,  and  (in  the  case 
of  girls)  sewing  and  needlework  and  the  principles  of  domestic  economy.  Provision 
must  also  be  made  for  the  instruction  in  military  drill  of  all  boys  in  the  schools. 

The  course  is  arranged  for  six  grades  (standards) ;  the  number  of 
pupils  in  each  grade  in  1897  was  as  follows : 


Standards. 


Classification  of  pupils 
by  grades. 


Boys.  Girls. 

Total. 

"Prop  nr  a  torv  oln.ss . . . . 

17,  361 

8. 437 

8,  786 

9,  796 
9,  514 
7, 185 
4,934 
2,  446 

15, 134 

7,  818 
8, 196 
9, 108 
9, 124 
7,  224 
4,  667 
2,  467 

32, 495 

16,  255 
16,  982 
18,  904 
18,  638 
14,  409 
9,  601 
4,  913 

Class  for  standard— 

I . 

II . 

Ill . 

IV . 

V . 

vi . ; . 

Passed  standard  VI . . . 

Total . 

68,  459 

63, 738 

132, 197 

By  comparison  with  the  corresponding  statistics  for  the  past  four 
years  it  appears  that  in  all  grades  above  the  third  the  proportional 
number  of  pupils  is  constantly  increasing ;  that  in  the  classes  prepar¬ 
ing  for  grades  III  and  IY  the  change  in  this  respect  is  intermittent, 
and  in  all  the  lower  classes  the  proportional  number  of  pupils  is 
diminishing.  This  jLs  regarded  as  quite  satisfactory,  assuming,  as  may 
be  fairly  assumed,  that  the  standard  of  examination  is  maintained  if 
not  advanced. 
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Teachers’  qualifications  and  salaries. — The  law  requires  that  all 
teachers,  saving  pupil  teachers  (numbering  1,070,  or  20  J  per  cent  of  the 
entire  force  in  1897),  shall  be  certificated.  At  the  same  time  recognizing 
tlie  peculiar  difficulty  of  enforcing  this  requirement  in  the  more  sparsely 
settled  districts,  it  allows  some  latitude  to  the  education  boards  in  this 
matter.  The  number  of  teachers  holding  rank  in  1897  which  properly 
requires  a  certificate  was  2,549,  and  of  these  2,244,  or  88  per  cent, 
actually  held  certificates;  of  the  remainder  2  had  passed  the  required 
examinations,  but  had  not  served  the  full  probationary  period. 

The  average  salary,  including  in  the  estimate  all  classes  of  teachers, 
was  £94  Os.  Sd.  ($459). 

The  following  table  shows  the  attendance  on  the  public  schools  at 
the  beginning  and  close  of  tlie  decades  1877-1887,  1887-1897 : 


Year. 

Number 

of 

pupils. 

Average  attend¬ 
ance. 

Katio  of 
average 
attend¬ 
ance  to 
enroll¬ 
ment. 

Fourth 

quarter. 

Whole 

year. 

1877 . 

55,  688 
110,  919 
132. 197 

1887  . 

87,  386 
110,  523 

85,  637 
110,  993 

77.0 

82.9 

1897 . 

The  expenditure  for  1897  was  as  follows: 


For  management  by  boards .  $60,  928 

For  inspection  and  examination .  61,  308 

For  maintenance  of  schools . .  1,  981,  844 

For  school  buildings .  239,  961 

Interest .  997 

Refunds  and  advances .  1, 141 


Total. . .  2,346,179 


PROVISION  FOR  SPECIAL  CLASSES. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  public  school  provision  in  New  Zealand 
is  its  extension  to  the  defective  classes  and  to  the  native  Maoris.  The 
following  citations  from  the  report  show  the  status  of  these  divisions 
of  the  work  during  the  year  1897 : 

/School  for  deaf-mutes . — The  well-known  school  at  Sumner,  where  even 
congenital  deaf-mutes  are  taught  actually  to  speak  and  to  understand 
the  vocal  speech  of  others,  continues  its  beneficent  operations  with 
little  variation  and  with  few  incidents  fitted  to  give  rise  to  any  com¬ 
ment.  Three  boys  and  5  girls  left  at  the  end  of  1896,  and  4  boys  and 
3  girls  were  admitted  in  1897,  The  attendance  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  27  boys  and  20  girls.  The  director  in  his  work  of  instruction  has 
the  assistance  of  5  teachers.  The  household  arrangements  are  super¬ 
vised  by  a  steward  and  matron.  The  expenditure  for  the  year  was 
$15,928. 

The  amount  contributed  by  parents  is  $755. 
ed  99 - 6 
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Institute  for  the  Mind. — The  Jubilee  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Auck¬ 
land  receives  some  pupils  for  whose  tuition  tlie  education  department 
is  reponsible.  Tbe  number  of  such  pupils  declined  in  tbe  year  1897 
from  19  to  14.  Tbe  payments  made  by  tbe  department  on  tbeir  bebalf 
to  tbe  institute  amounted  to  $2,242,  toward  wbicb  a  sum  of  $196  was 
contributed  by  parents. 

Native  schools. — The  number  of  native  village  schools  was  the  same  (74)  at  the 
end  of  the  year  as  at  the  beginning.  The  number  of  children  on  the  roll  at  the  end 
of  1897  was  2,864,  greater  by  only  2  than  the  corresponding  number  for  the  previous 
year.  The  mean  of  the  weekly  returns  of  pupils  on  the  roll  was  2,955,  greater  by 
81  than  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  strict  average  attendance  was 
2,291,  showing  an  increase  of  71  in  the  year.  The  average  daily  attendance  for  the 
year  was  equal  to  771  per  cent  of  the  roll  number  for  the  time  being.  Four  schools 
were  finally  closed  in  1897,  and  one  was  transferred  to  the  care  of  an  education 
board;  four  new  schools  were  opened,  and  one  school  has  reopened  after  having  been 
closed  for  some  years. 

Tbe  closing  of  tbe  schools  is-  due  either  to  tbe  apatby  of  tbe  natives 
or  to  tbe  decline  of  native  population ;  in  one  case,  to  both  causes.  One 
native  school,  recently  transferred  to  tbe  local  education  board,  “bad 
for  years  contained  a  preponderating  number  of  European  pupils,  and 
tbe  Maori  people  bad  long  lived  in  European  fashion.” 

The  four  boarding  schools  for  Maoris  had  at  the  end  of  the  year  236  pupils,  of  whom 
73  were  Government  scholars.  There  were  10  boys  holding  industrial  scholarships, 
apprenticed  as  follows :  Three  to  farmers,  3  to  saddlers,  2  to  carpenters,  1  to  a  black¬ 
smith,  and  1  to  a  printer.  Scholarships  for  $200  a  year  each  were  enjoyed  by  two 
young  men  studying,  one  at  University  College,  Auckland,  and  the  other  at  Canter¬ 
bury  College,  Christ  Church. 

The  following  table  summarises  tbe  statistics  of  native  schools  for  a 
period  of  years : 

Provision  for  the  education  of  natives. 


Year. 

Village  schools. 

Boarding 

schools. 

Population. 

Total  number  of 
schools. 

Humber  of  new 
schools  opened 
during  the  year. 

Number  of  schools 
discontinued  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

Enrollment. 

Average  attendance. 

Teachers. 

CO 

o 

c 

CG 

o 

u 

o 

f 

£ 

Enrollment. 

i 

Men. 

§ 

I 

* 

Total. 

1888  . 

67 

2 

a  2,  512 

2,  070 

65 

5  75 

140 

1891 . 

41,  993 

72 

c  4 

2,  259 

1,877 

59 

d  76 

135 

4 

el.SO 

1893 . 

62 

5 

4 

2,  220 

1,  585 

51 

/  55 

106 

4 

197 

1896 . 

39,  805 

74 

2,  862 

2,  220 

62 

g  90 

152 

4 

214 

1897  . 

74 

1 

5 

5 

2,  955 

2,  291 

60 

88 

148 

4 

236 

a  1,412  boys,  1,100  girls.  b  Includes  41  sewing  mistresses, 

c  Two  for  boys  two  for  girls.  d  Includes  11  sewing  mistresses. 

e  111  boys,  86  girls.  /Includes  16  sowing  mistresses. 

g  Includes  14  sewing  mistresses. 


Industrial  school . — Public  provision  for  tbe  training  of  vicious,  unruly 
and  neglected  children  is  made  in  both  State  and  private  industrial 
schools. 
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Great  care  is  taken  to  avoid  an  undue  commingling  of  different  classes  of  children 
in  the  Government  schools,  so  that,  although  there  are  1,099  nominal  inmates  of  these 
schools,  the  number  actually  resident  is  only  199 — only  18  per  cent.  The  rest  are 
accounted  for  as  follows:  Three  hundred  and  eighty-five  are  boarded  out,  85  are 
living  with  their  friends,  371  are  in  service,  41  in  institutions  better  suited  to  their 
condition,  and  18  absent  without  leave. 

The  policy  of  boarding  out  the  children  who  are  for  the  time  wards 
of  the  State  is  extensively  employed,  and  with  excellent  results.  Care¬ 
ful  watch  is  kept  over  the  children  thus  provided  for  by  trusted  agents 
of  the  Government.  The  following  table  summarizes  the  principal 
statistics  relative  to  this  class  of  schools  for  the  years  1896  and  1897 : 


Boarded  out. 

In  residence. 

At  service, 

etc. 

Total. 

December, 

1896. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Dece  mber, 
1897. 

December, 

1896. 

|  Increase. 

|  Decrease.  ] 

December, 

1897. 

‘9681 

j  Increase. 

|  Decrease. 

1897. 

1896. 

j  Increase. 

|  Decrease.  ] 

C5 

GO 

Government  schools : 
Auckland. . 

30 

30 

10 

1 

11 

41 

4 

37 

81 

3 

78 

Burnham . . 

176 

11 

165 

105 

5 

100 

243 

’2I* 

264 

524 

5 

529 

Caversliam . 

211 

21 

190 

76 

12 

88 

195 

19 

214 

482 

10 

'  492 

Private  schools : 

St  Marys  Auckland 

46 

16 

62 

20 

3 

17 

66 

13 

79 

78 

St.  Josephs,  Welling¬ 
ton  . 

4 

4 

66 

4 

62 

10 

2 

12 

80 

2 

St.  Marys,  Nelson. . . . 

7 

7 

253 

"S’ 

258 

66 

1 

67 

326 

*G* 

332 

Total . . . 

428 

32 

396 

556 

34 

9 

581 

575 

43 

611 

1,  559 

34 

5 

1,588 

1  1 

MANUAL  TRAINING-  AND  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

With  regard  to  recent  measures  for  fostering  manual  training  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  Zealand,  the  minister  states  in  his  report  for 
1897  that  the  local  education  boards  have  not  manifested  great  activity 
in  the  development  of  that  kind  of  elementary  manual  training  which, 
under  the  operation  of  the  act  of  1895,  is  now  recognized  as  being 
part  of  the  proper  educative  work  of  the  primary  schools  and  which, 
while  including  kindergarten  occupations  and  sloid,  is  capable  of  wide 
development  in  cardboard  work  and  in  the  construction  of  models 
in  wood  and  metal  as  illustrations  of  many  subjects  of  scientific 
instruction.  He  adds  further : 

With  respect  to  another  form  of  manual  instruction,  a  form  in  which  it  consti¬ 
tutes,  through  the  handling  of  tools  and  materials,  a  more  direct  preparation  for 
manual  trades,  the  act  of  1895  contemplates  a  measure  of  cooperation  between  the 
department  and  the  boards,  since  any  serious  treatment  of  the  subject  from  this 
point  of  view  seems  to  require  a  workshop  and  some  expenditure  on  tools,  and  to 
have  its  proper  place  outside  of  the  time  properly  devoted  to  such  mental  develoi)- 
ment  and  equipment  as  is  generally  comprehended  under  the  word  “ schooling/'  It 
has  been  deemed  a  great  gain  to  have  secured  in  our  time  this  11 schooling”  for  the 
children  of  all  classes,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  proposed  now  to  encroach  upon  its 
hours  in  the  interests  of  that  kind  of  serious  preparation  for  a  trade  or  a  business 
which  naturally  begins  when  school  days  are  over.  For  manual  instruction  out  of 
school  hours  the  boards  receive  subsidies  at  the  same  rate  as  for  any  classes  they 
may  institute  outside  of  the  schools  for  technical  training. 
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The  total  payments  to  education  boards  in  respect  of  manual  train¬ 
ing  and  technical  classes  conducted  outside  of  the  regular  school  hours 
were  $5,999. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  New  Zealand  school  law  makes  provision  for  continuing  the 
education  of  youth  beyond  the  elementary  branches,  by  means  of  pub¬ 
lic  scholarships  to  be  competed  for  by  the  pupils  attending  any  public 
school,  and  also  of  scholarships  open  to  all  children  of  school  age 
under  special  conditions  to  be  determined  from  time  to  time.  It  is 
also  provided  that  any  board  on  receiving  an  application  in  writing 
from  the  committee  may,  with  the  express  sanction  of  the  minister 
previously  obtained,  convert  any  public  school  in  the  district  into  and 
establish  the  same  as  a  district  high  school. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  education,  comprising  Latin  and  Greek  classics, 
French  and  other  modern  languages,  mathematics,  and  such  other  branches  of 
science  as  the  advancement  of  the  colony  and  the  increase  of  th9  population  may 
from  time  to  time  require,  may  be  taught  in  such  school.  For  such  higher  educa¬ 
tion  fees  shall  be  paid  by  the  pupils  at  such  rates  as  shall  be  fixed  by  regulations. 

The  number  of  such  public  high  schools  is  not  specified.  The  amount 
expended  from  public  funds  for  scholarships  was  $39,415. 

The  summarized  statistics  of  24  secondary  schools  that  receive  state 
aid  show  an  attendance  of  2,709  pupils,  of  whom  160,  or  6  per  cent, 
were  under  12  years  of  age.  The  current  income  of  these  schools  for 
1897  from  school  fees,  exclusive  of  fees  for  boarders,  was  $118,850; 
from  rents  and  interest,  $122,310;  from  endowments  under  public 
administration,  $11,515;  total,  $252,875.  The  amount  paid  out  for 
salaries,  estimated  at  the  rates  prevailing  at  the  end  of  the  year,  was 
$157,145. 

SUPERIOR  SCHOOLS. 

The  oversight  of  the  minister  of  instruction  extends  also  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Zealand,  which  is  an  examining  body  empowered  to  con¬ 
fer  degrees.  Undergraduates  pursue  their  studies  generally  at  one  or 
the  other  of  the  following  affiliated  institutions:  The  Auckland  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  the  Canterbury  College,  and  the  University  of  Otago, 
each  of  which  has  a  staff  of  professors  and  lecturers. 

The  chancellor  of  the  university  reports  for  1897  that  the  number  of 
graduates  admitted  on  examination  now  amounts  to  603.  The  number 
of  degrees  conferred  have  been  as  follows:  Number  who  have  received 
the  degree  of  M.  A.,  162;  B.  A.,  343;  B.  Sc.,  40;  LL.  B.,  47;  M.  B.,  23; 
D.  Sc.,  3;  LL.  D.,  5;  M.  D.,  4. 

The  number  of  degrees  conferred  after  the  examination  of  1897  was 
66;  B.  A.,  48;  B.  Sc.,  4;  LL.  B.,  4;  M.  B.,  5;  M.  A.,  5.  The  number  of 
candidates  at  the  entrance  examination  for  1897  was  730.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixteen  sat  at  examinations  for  degrees,  and  152  for  profes¬ 
sional  qualifications  not  academical,  making  a  total  of  1,198. 
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The  income  accrued  under  the  11  University  endowment  act,  1868,” 
and  applicable  to  purposes  of  higher  education  yet  to  be  determined  by 
Parliament,  amounted,  at  the  end  of  1897,  to  $19,290. 

Superior  scientific  and  technical  instruction  is  fostered  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  colleges  and  in  the  higher  secondary  schools  by  examinations 
held  in  the  colony  by  committees  of  the  English  science  and  art  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  city  and  guilds  of  London  Institute,  the  expenses  of  these 
institutions  being  met  by  the  colonial  government.  Mining  schools 
are  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  department  of  mines,  and  the 
department  of  agriculture  fosters  technical  instruction  in  connection 
with  public  agricultural  experiment  stations,  fruit  farms,  and  dairy 
schools. 

AUXILIARY  AGENCIES. 

The  public  school  system  is  supplemented  by  private  and  denomina¬ 
tional  schools,  of  which  there  were  283  in  1896,  attended  by  13,947 
pupils.  The  Sunday  schools  of  the  colony  were  attended  the  same  year 
by  116,045  pupils. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  number  of  public  libraries  and  other 
literary  and  scientific  institutions  in  the  colony: 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  AND  OTHER  LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

Although  the  number  of  these  institutions  only  increased  from  298  to  304  between 
the  years  1891  and  1896,  according  to  the  census  returns,  it  is  found  that  the  mem¬ 
bership  increased  from  14,489  to  17,638,  or  at  the  rate  of  21.73  per  cent.  There  was 
also  a  large  increase  of  books  (23.83  per  cent),  which  numbered  330,770  in  1891  and 
409,604  in  1896.  In  considering  these  facts  it  must  b9  borne  in  mind  that  the  popu¬ 
lation  increased  12.24  per  cent  in  the  quinquennium. 

STATISTICS  OF  ILLITERACY. 

As  to  the  outcome  of  these  various  educational  agencies,  we  may 
consider  the  statistics  of  illiteracy  as  presented  in  the  census  of  1896. 
The  following  tabulation  shows  the  conditions  at  each  census  period, 
expressed  in  percentages : 


Year. 

Read  and  write,  per  cent. 

Read  only,  per  cent. 

Can  not  read,  per  cent. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1878 . 

72.11 

66.  33 

69.  52 

5.  91 

7. 80 

6.  76 

21.  98 

25.  87 
24.  67 

23.  72 
23.  05 
21. 19 

1881 . 

73.  31 

68.  94 

71.32 

5.  01 

6.  39 

5.63 

21.  68 

1880 . 

75.  40 

72.  41 

74.01 

4.36 

5.31 

4.  80 

20. 24 

22.  28 

1891 . 

77.  97 

76. 48 

77.  27 

3.  74 

4.  24 

3.  97 

18.  29 

19.  28 

18.  76 
16.  51 

18D6 . 

81.  06 

80. 09 

80.  60 

2.71 

3.  08 

2.  89 

16.  23 

16.  83 

The  statistician,  commenting  on  this  showing,  says : 

Besides  the  improvement  in  the  degree  of  education  as  here  indicated,  and  which 
is  observed  in  respect  of  both  men  and  women,  it  is  further  noticeable  that,  whereas 
the  difference  in  the  percentage  able  to  read  and  write  is  very  considerably  in  favor 
of  the  male  sex  for  the  year  1878,  the  proportions  approximate  more  closely  at  each 
successive  census  year,  until  in  1896  there  are  found  to  have  been  80.09  per  cent  of 
the  female  sex  who  could  read  and  write,  against  81.06  of  males.  *  *  * 
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In  considering  the  proportions  of  the  population  at  different  age  periods  the 
improvement  in  education  is  even  more  clearly  proved.  It  is  found  that  in  1896,  of 
persons  at  the  age  period  10-15  years,  98.73  per  cent  were  able  to  read  and  write, 
while  0.65  per  cent  could  merely  read  and  0.62  per  cent  were  unahle  to  read.  The 
proportion  who  could  not  read  increased  slowly  with  each  succeeding  quinquennial 
period  of  age  until  at  50-55  years  it  stood  at  4.01  per  cent.  At  75-80  years  the  pro¬ 
portion  was  7.05  and  at  80  and  upward  it  advanced  to  8.07.  Similarly  the  jjropor- 
tion  of  persons  who  could  read  only  increased  from  0.65  at  10-15  years  to  3.66  at 
the  period  50-55  years  and  again  to  9.74  at  80  and  upward.  The  better  education 
of  the  people  at  the  earlier  ages  is  thus  exhibited. 

Further  evidences  of  improved  education  will  be  found  in  the  portion  of  this  work 
relating  to  marriages,  where  it  is  shown  that  the  proportion  of  persons  in  every 
1,000  married  who  signed  by  mark  has  fallen  very  greatly  since  1881.  The  figures 
for  the  sexes  in  the  year  1881  were  32.04  males  and  57.94  females,  as  against  6.19 
males  and  7.02  females  in  1896. 

TASMANIA. 

The  number  of  public  schools  in  Tasmania  in  1897  was  282,  an  increase 
of  12  over  the  previous  year  and  of  62  in  the  decade  1887-1897.  These 
were  attended  by  21,763  pupils,  an  increase  of  937,  or  4.3  per  cent,  in 
the  decade.  The  increase  in  average  daily  attendance  has  more  than 
kept  pace  with  that  of  enrollment,  being  4.4  per  cent  from  1896  to  1897, 
and  37.7  per  cent  in  the  decade.  These  figures  show  the  excellent 
results  of  the  measures  for  promoting  school  attendance.  Two  inspec¬ 
tors  are  appointed  for  the  examination  of  the  schools  and  two  truant 
officers  to  keep  watch  over  the  children  of  school  age  who  are  absent 
from  school.  There  are  also  special  visitors  who  visit  the  schools  in  a 
semi-official  manner,  but  whose  influence  is  beneficial  in  maintaining 
general  interest  in  the  schools.  The  directors  of  education,  whose 
duties  are  chiefly  administrative,  also  from  time  to  time  visit  individual 
schools. 

The  teaching  force  includes  head  and  assistant  teachers.  In  1897 
the  former  numbered  244.  Of  these  170  were  men,  with  average  salaries 
ranging  from  £55  17s.  3d.  (1271.82)  to  £412  18s.  4d.  ($2,006.77),  and  74 
were  women,  with  average  salaries  ranging  from  £36  19s.  lOd.  ($179.77) 
to  £106  16s.  lid.  ($519.26). 

The  expenditure  by  the  Government  in  1897  was  £35,569  18s.  10d., 
equivalent  to  $10.30  per  capita  of  average  enrollment.  Fees  to  the 
amount  of  . £9,934  2s.  lid.  ($48,279.94)  were  collected  in  the  schools  and 
turned  over  to  the  public  treasury. 

The  director  of  education  reports  returns  from  187  private  schools, 
having  a  gross  enrollment  of  8,691  pupils.  The  need  of  public  pro¬ 
vision  for  secondary  education  is  urged  in  the  report.  On  this  point 
one  of  the  inspectors  says: 

What  is  wanted  to  secure  the  full  fruition  of  our  elementary  school  work  is  some 
State  provision  in  the  way  of  secondary  education,  not  on  mediaeval,  but  on  modern 
lines.  There  are  numbers  of  parents  able  to  support  their  children  for  two  or  three 
years  after  the  completion  of  their  State-school  course  who  would  rejoice  to  secure 
for  them  at  a  small  fee  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  advanced  instruction.  Nor 
would  I  disregard  the  case  of  those  boys  and  girls  who  are  under  the  necessity  of 
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“going  out  to  work”  at  an  early  age.  For  suck  as  these  similar  teaching  might  ho 
provided  in  night  classes.  The  oracular  dictum  one  sometimes  hears  that  “the 
State  has  fulfilled  its  duty  when  it  has  provided  efficient  primary  schools”  can  not 
he  regarded  as  a  tenable  objection  to  the  plea  for  higher  education.  State  interven¬ 
tion  at  all  in  the  matter  of  education  rests  simply  upon  a  strong  ground  of  expedi¬ 
ency,  and  this  being  so,  expediency  alone  can  determine  how  far  State  education 
should  extend;  at  all  events  it  is  quite  arbitrary  to  draw  a  line  at  the  elementary 
school  system  and  say,  “Thus  far  and  no  farther.”  But  in  fact  the  justification  for 
the  State  provision  of  higher  education  is  already  conceded  virtually  by  the  public 
endowment  of  a  university,  only  we  are  at  present  in  the  position  of  an  eccentric 
person  who  should  spend  much  money  in  making  a  ladder,  but  who  refused  to  have 
any  middle  rungs  put  into  it.  Our  educational  ladder  is  similarly  defective;  it  has 
lower  rungs,  and  everyone  may  mount  them ;  and  it  has  its  upper  rungs,  but  they  are 
only  of  use  to  those  who  have  their  own  means  and  appliances  for  reaching  them.  I 
share  the  hope  expressed  by  the  director  of  education  in  his  report  for  1896,  that 
when  funds  are  available  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  secondary  education  of  the 
character  he  has  indicated  will  be  adopted. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  statistics  for  1888  and  1897 : 


Scholars. 

Expenditure. 

Hum¬ 
ber  of 
schools. 

Enroll¬ 

ment. 

Average 

monthly 

enroll¬ 

ment. 

Average 
number 
in  daily 
attend¬ 
ance. 

Percentage 
of  average 
daily 

attendance 
on  average 
enrollment. 

Total. 

Per 

capita  of 
average 
attend¬ 
ance. 

Income 
from  fees. 

220 

282 

17, 125 
21, 763 

12,  002 
16, 634 

8,  730 
12, 024 

72.  74 
72.  28 

$158, 671. 03 
172,  869. 90 

$13. 21 
10. 38 

$43,644.50 
48, 279. 82 

